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3. The first French Revolution. — The first French Revolution was pre- 
eminently the cause of democracy — much more so than either our own or 
the American revolution. The liberation and elevation of peoples was its 
watchword. For this was it attacked by the allied forces ; for this did it go 
forth to fight ; for thte was there a wide-spread sympathy with it in all coun- 
tries in Europe. The great soldier whom it placed at the head of its 
armies, proclaimed himself as the " armed apostle of democracy." And let 
it be distinctly remembered that its cause everywhere triumphed so far as the 
tattle-field was concerned. But what did democracy gain by that war ? 
Why , it gained a military tyrant incomparably more impious and -despot: 3 
than the king it had displaced .; and it gained the privilege -of immolating its 
•children by myriads for the -personal aggrandisement of a martial adven- 
turer, without conscience and without heart. " He left freedom chained," 
says Lamartiae, " equality compromised by posthumous institutions, the hu- 
man conscience re-sold, philosophy proscribed, prejudices encouraged, the 
human mind diminished, schools converted into barracks, literature degraded 
by censorship, or humbled by baseness, national representation perverted, 
election abolished, -the arts enslaved, commeree destroyed, credit annihilated, 
navigation suppressed, international hatred revived, the people oppressed, or 
enrolled in the army, paying in Wood or tastes the ambition of an une- 
qualled soldier." That is what French" democracy gained by war" and its 
armed apostle ! 

4. The Hungarian Revolution. — -But still more recently has the popular 
cause made its appeal to the wager of battle. And with what result V 
In France it placed the whole country in a state of siege, first under Gene- 
ral Cavaignae, and then under Louis Napoleon, and thus prepared the way 
for its gliding once more, by an easy and almost necessary lapse, into a mili- 
tary despotism, without even the shadow of constitutional freedom. In 
Hungary the military champion of liberty, as is the almost uniform practice 
of these gentry, betrayed his sacred trust, and carried himself and his, army 
bodily to the feet of his oppressors. But why aeed I particularize ? The 
whole coadition of Europe at this moment is a practical commentary on Mr. 
•'Cobden's doubt, " if democracy-ever gains any tiling by war." 
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Loss of Life in Wars unber the reign of Nicholas. — The 
consumption of life, says the Liverpool (Eng.) Mercury, during the reign of 
the Emperor Nicholas has been enormous. He has carried on war wiih the 
■Circassians, uninterruptedly, ifor twenty-eight years, at an annual cost of 
20,000 lives on the Russian's side alone — making a grand total of 600,000 
Russians who have perished in attempting to subdue the independence of 
•Circassia. In the two campaigns against Persia, as in the Hungarian cam- 
paign, and the two Polish campaigns of 3831—32, there are not sufficient data 
to enable us to form a correct estimate of the Russian loss, which was, in the 
Persian and Polish wars, enormous. In the two campaigns against Turkey, 
of 1826-29, 500,000 men fell, of whom, however, 50,000 perished by the 
plague. The loss of the Russians in various ways, since the entry of the 
Danubian Principalities, is understood .to be 30,000. In these calculations 
it should be borne in mind that no estimate is attemtped to be made of the 
sacrifice of human life on the side of those who fought for their liberties 
against the aggressions of Russia. If this calculation were attempted, it is 
probable that the result would prove that neither S ulius Csesar, nor Alex- 
ander, nor even Tamerlane, has been a greater scourge to the human race 
Shan the present Emperor Nicholas. 
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Conscription in Italy. — Accounts from Lombardy represent the suf- 
ferings of the middle classes there at this moment as something perfectly 
heart-rending, in consequence of the extreme measures of conscription of 
which the Government has had resort. To understand this, it is necessary 
to explain that in ordinary years the levy has never exceeded 10,000 men 
and, as there v/ere many freed from service at the same time that the fresh 
draught was made, there was no difficulty in finding substitutes, because 
numbers who had served their time and stood well for promotion, had no 
objection to remain in the service for a consideration ; consequently those 
who could afford to pay 600 florins to the Government chest, might reckon 
with tolerable security on being free from military service. But this year 
the levy will amount, according to the official documents published, to 
27,478; and, as no soldiers are allowed to return home, it is impossible to 
find substitutes for less than 8,000f , and then with difficulty. The sum is, 
of course, beyond the means of the former class ; and their dismay is de- 
scribed as pitiable, as the whole family is made responsible in case the mem- 
ber liable to the conscription should not be forthcoming. 

Conscription in Russia. — The last accounts from Russia state, that a 
new levy of recruits, the fifth since the commencement of hostilities against 
Turkey, was about to be ordered throughout the Empire, making, in the 
five levies, a total of 40 soldiers for every thousand inhabitants. We may 
conceive somewhat the extent of this conscription by supposing our own 
government to force into its service 6,000 able-bodied men from Boston 
40,000 from the whob State, or 24,000 from the city of New York. 

Russian Punishments for Constructive Treason. — The government of 
Russia is exceedingly severe, as well as summary, in punishing all inter- 
course or barter with the enemy as a species of treason. The slightest act 
of this sort is a capital offense. A writer from the English fleet near Aland 
Isles in July, says, " Two fine young lads from Ango, one of these islands, 
went on board one of our ships of war, and on their return to the shore, 
wore met by some Russians who found some English money upon them. 
They were immediately taken up to the fort, beheaded, and their mutilated 
bodies sent, as a warning and terror, to the island whence they came." This 
was told by some of the peasants in excuse for refusing money offered for 
articles wanted of them by the English. 

The Knout, or Russian Mode oj Punishment. — This we believe quite 
common in the Russian service. From a traveller in Russia, we quote the 
following account of it : — 

The governor of Moscow kindly directed one of his aids-de-camp to con- 
duct me over the prison. Having inspected the establishment in all its de- 
tails, I was about to depart, when my cicerone pointed to two men who had 
just entered the vestibule of the prison. " Do you see those men ? " said 
he ; " they are our executioners. It is they who inflict the punishment of 
the knout, of which you have doubtless often heard." I looked at the two 
men. Both were tall and robust ; and altogether their appearance resembled 
the common class of Russian peasantry ; the one had a black and the other 
a red beard. They wore loose cloth pantaloons, with boots drawn over them. 
The other portions of their dress consisted of a colored striped blouse, and 
a sort of cloth open in front, and covering their backs and shoulders. That 
which displeased me most in them was a certain air of gaiety and self-satis- 
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faction which I could not reconcile with their barbarous vocation. When 
they had advanced close to where we were standing, the aid-de-camp di- 
rected my attention to a packet which each of them carried under his left 
arm. " That is the knout," said he ; " would you like to examine it V " I 
replied in the affirmative. 

The aid-de-camp having addressed to the executioners some words in 
Russian, they saluted me with respect, and advancing to a table in the ves- 
tibule, unrolled their packets. The knout consists of a short, strong leather 
handle, terminated by a buckle, in which are affixed successively a number 
of leather thongs, of which one only is used for each stroke the criminal re- 
ceives. I requested the executioners to apply upon the wall a few strokes 
of the knout with the same degree of force as that employed at an execu- 
tion. They took off their caps and cossacks, and having carefully adjusted 
the leather thong in the buckle above mentioned, and gathering up all their 
strength, they struck the wall with such force that the hard plaster with 
which it was covered, fell down in fragments. I shuddered with horror at 
the reflection that such strokes were inflicted on the living flesh of a human 
being. " Enough ! " I exclaimed. " It is indeed a horrible punishment," 
observed my obliging cicerone, " but is inflicted only for capital offences ; 
and, after all, it is a doubtful question whether the punishment of death is 
preferable." Twenty strokes of the knout are the maximum amount of 
punishment ; and it is probably nearly the utmost that the human frame is 
capable of enduring. 

A Common Error. — " Col. Gardiner, having received a challenge to 
fight a duel, made the following truly noble and Christian reply: 'I fear 
sinning, though you know, sir, I do not fear fighting.' " 

This answer of Col. Gardiner, and the commendation of it, proceed on 
the assumption that war differs in principle from duelling, a fight between 
two individuals from a fight between ten or fifty thousand ; that, while the 
former is sinful, the latter is praiseworthy and glorious. A mistake quite 
common even among intelligent Christians. Doddridge himself, the biogra- 
pher of Gardiner, made it, and seemed not to suspect any incompatibility 
between the gospel and a soldier's profession. He would have deemed it 
utterly unchristian for Gardiner to kill his own enemy for reasons well 
known to himself, but quite Christian to kill his country's enemies by thou- 
sands for reasons or pretexts which he claimed no right even to know. In 
principle, where is the difference ? If right in either case, is it not in the 
former instead of the latter ? 

How to live m Peace. — A familiar passage of Scripture on this sub- 
ject is, as I conceive, generally misapplied : " As much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men." That is, as most persons understand it, you can- 
not avoid all quarrels ; but you ought, as far as you can, to live peaceably 
with your fellow men. The passage implies, that you cannot always, and 
thus implicitly allows you to fight, or quarrel, or contend, whenever you 
cannot help it without sacrificing too much in your own judgment. This 
seems to me a practical contradiction of the whole spirit of the passage, 
which would be far better understood by being read in this way : ' As 
much as lieth in you, that is, so far as you are concerned, live peaceably with 
all men. Do not fight or quarrel yourself, but keep entirely aloof from it ; 
and, if others choose to do so, let them have it all to themselves.' 
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I have lately read a good illustration of this given in the case of a convert 
in New Hampshire, who became a Baptist preacher. " When he first obtained 
religion, many years ago, his temper, which formerly was violent, came into 
subjection to his new spirit. At the very time of his conversion, he had an 
unsettled dispute with a fellow sinner, who, on hearing of his change of feel- 
ing, hastened to his house, and began to abuse him in a violent manner 
Not an angry word was spoken in reply to it ; and the man, incensed beyond 
all bounds at his coolness, raised the stick he held in his hand, and struck the 
Christian a blow on the head. This even did not ruffle his temper, when 
his assailant, overcome with astonishment, cried out, ' You beat the devil ! ' 
' Yes,' replied the good man, coolly, ' I mean to beat the devil ; and this is 
just the way I'm going to do it.' " « 

Is not this a good practical commentary on the passage I have quoted ? 
It put, in this case, an end at once to the quarrel, and made the parties fast 
friends. If every Christian would thus carry into practice my interpreta- 
tion of this passage, he could never get into a quarrel with anybody. It 
takes two for that. C. 

Effect of Christianity on its early Converts. — The following 
extract by Neander from Athanasius, who wrote near the middle of the 
fourth century, shows the legitimate influence of the gospel, and clearly im- 
plies that Christians in his day regarded war as incompatible with its princi- 
ples and spirit : — 

" In ancient times, when the Greeks and barbarians were given to idola- 
try, men waged war against each other, and were fierce to their kindred; 
no one could travel by land or sea, without a sword in his hand, because 
there was irreconcilable hatred amongst them all. Weapons were among 
the necessaries of life, and the sword, instead of the staff, was their indispen- 
sable stay. But now when the nations have come over to the doctrine of Christ, 
they lay aside in a wonderful way, with truly contrite hearts, their savage 
customs, and no longer plan war, but all tends to peace. Who is it that has 
effected this, or who is it that has bound together those that hated each 
other ? Who else but the beloved Son of the Father, the common Saviour 
of all, Jesus Christ, who because of his love has suffered all things for our 
salvation V From the beginning the peace was proclaimed which was to 
proceed from Him. See Isaiah ii. 4. And this can seem no longer incredi- 
ble to us, since we see the barbarians to whom rudeness of manners was 
habitual as long as they sacrificed to their idols, and who could not remain 
an instant without their swords, as soon as they receive the doctrine of 
Christ, turn from war to agriculture, and, instead of arming their hands with 
weapons, clasp them in prayer ; instead of waging war against each other, 
arm themselves against Satan and his forces, and contend against them by 
virtue and purity of morals. This is a monument of the divine power of the 
Saviour ; and to this is added yet this further marvel, that for Christ's sake 
fchey despise death, and die as martyrs for Him." 



"If there be in glory aught of good, 
It may by means far different be attained, 
Without ambition, war or violence ; 
By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 
By patience, temperance." Milton's Par. Regained. 



